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INDIVIDUALISM AND SOLIDARITY 

AS DEVELOPED BY JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. 



By John Roth well Slater, 
Chicago. 



The mission of the prophet Jeremiah and his contribution to 
the religious thought of succeeding ages are still underrated by 
the average Bible reader. Because the larger part of the book 
which bears his name is classed as impotent denunciation and 
useless lament over a dying kingdom, many have failed to 
catch the underlying note, broad and deep as it is, that sounds 
forth the tremendous truth of human freedom and individual 
responsibility. To inquire how Jeremiah attained to this lofty 
ethical ground, and to what further development his teaching 
led during the exile, is to take a long step toward the compre- 
hension of post-exilic Judaism in its higher phases. And Jere- 
miah's work can scarcely be considered apart from that of his 
younger contemporary and loyal disciple, Ezekiel. 

I. JEREMIAH. 

Those who are impatient with Jeremiah's doleful dirges and 
monotonously bitter addresses to his mocking fellow-countrymen 
should remember his unique sorrow. Never, perhaps, was a true 
patriot so sorely tried by the fatal perversity of unworthy citi- 
zens. Only Dante, who so loved Florence and so hated the 
Florentines, could realize in his lifelong exile the stress and 
torment of such inner conflict as wore out the heart of Jeremiah. 
But, considered either as man or as citizen, Jeremiah was the 
more admirable of the two. For, while Dante mourned his 
faithless fatherland, and wrote immortal stanzas for her sake, his 
countless enemies were with short shrift and scanty compassion 
consigned to infernal torments. But Jeremiah, with an almost 
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equal facility in the wholesale damnation of local politicians and 
charlatans, suffered not his righteous anger ever to become 
resentment, and endured to the end the vindictive spite of that 
miserable colony at Tahpanhes, that by all means he might save 
some. 

The unparalleled succession of disasters, blunders, and crimes 
that brought the bright empire of Josiah to ruin had a most pro- 
found influence on Jeremiah. During his earlier years, while he 
was still too young to take a leading part in the great work to 
which he had just been called, the prophet watched with delight 
and radiant hope the development of Josiah's reform policy. 
His mind was deeply impressed by the lofty morality of the law- 
book found in the temple, and he dedicated himself solemnly to 
the life-work of guiding the people in the new paths thus marked 
out. Even while Josiah was laboring most zealously to root out 
idolatry and immorality from the land, the slowness of the work 
and its frequent discouragements sometimes smote Jeremiah with 
a sudden fear. Could it be that this last and greatest reforma- 
tion, for which good men had longed during so many dark years 
of violence and sin, would after all come to naught ? Could it 
be that the cause for which Amos and Hosea had given their 
lives a willing sacrifice ; for which Isaiah and Micah and Heze- 
kiah had labored so patiently and wisely ; for which, during the 
dark days that followed, good men hoped and prayed — could 
this be only another empty dream, a dream that would soon end 
in dreadful waking and final despair ? So Jeremiah feared ; and 
he fought his fears as a brave man will. Surely the Lord will 
not leave his great task unfinished now. His graciousness will 
bear with these weak children of Judah and bring them at last to 
himself. The cause must not fail ; it shall not fail. So. during 
those years, while the balance was trembling between advance 
and retreat, while the hope of Israel upon the throne wrought 
mightily for Jehovah and righteousness, Jeremiah preserved his 
faith in the future. He still believed that the kingdom could 
be regenerated and made once more strong and beautiful in the 
sight of God. 

But there came an evil day when this bright hope was 
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shattered forever ; a day which marked the turning-point in Jere- 
miah's life, because it forced him to change his politics, his 
philosophy, his religion. That day was the death-day of Josiah. 
On the plain of Megiddo, amid the roar of Egyptian chariots 
and the clash of armor, the king was slain ; and with him per- 
ished the brightest hopes of the nation and the dearest dreams 
of the prophet. Henceforth Jeremiah's task was to palliate, not 
to cure. He could no longer promise to the people a complete 
reestablishment of the kingdom on a plane acceptable to Jehovah 
and secure from foreign foes. As a statesman he could no longer 
remain a consistent nationalist. He must henceforth counsel 
such temporary policies as seemed most likely to promote internal 
harmony and postpone the final downfall. As a theorist he must 
abandon that system of ethical and political philosophy which 
was based on the fundamental premise of a permanent, divinely 
ordained monarchy, and must discover some other working prin- 
ciple to provide motive and sanction for the civic and the 
religious duties. As a preacher he must declare some deeper 
and more abiding link between God and man than lay in the con- 
stitution of a kingdom fast sinking into decay. 

It should not be supposed that this profound change in Jere- 
miah's thinking and teaching was hastily conceived or immedi- 
ately accomplished. Limitations of space forbid the tracing of 
a gradual modification in his ideas during the troubled reigns of 
Josiah's successors. There were times, such as the temporary 
respite which Judah gained by the defeat of the Egyptian forces 
at Carchemish and the internal conflicts of the Babylonian con- 
querors, when it may have seemed possible that Jerusalem might 
yet escape for many years. But the complete failure of all 
Jeremiah's attempts to promote a policy of conciliation and self- 
preservation soon confirmed his fears. It became only a ques- 
tion of time until the follies of the young princes of Judah and 
the villainy of their crafty courtiers would bring the final catas- 
trophe. 

As the prophet beheld the crumbling of those ancient founda- 
tions on which had rested the best thought and the highest 
aspirations of four centuries, his spiritual struggle must have 
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been profound. Not always do political changes seriously 
affect individual thinking ; there are periods when kings and con- 
querors come and go, while the intellectual and moral leaders of 
a nation go their way calmly and without disturbance. But it 
was far otherwise with Judah. Every change of ruler, every 
foreign complication, every domestic intrigue had its effect on 
the opinions and principles of the spiritual leaders at Jerusalem. 
This had been eminently true a century before in the case of 
Isaiah. It was true also of Jeremiah, with the additional motive 
for keen interest that on the political changes depended the 
prophet's personal safety and the success of his mission. How 
deeply and earnestly the best men of the time strove to work 
out a new theology to meet the new exigency is shown by the 
short prophecy of Habakkuk. But while Habakkuk's inquiry 
was limited to the problem of the divine righteousness as com- 
plicated by delayed punishment of pagan foes and lawless 
Israelites, Jeremiah found himself confronted by a wider question : 
What is the ultimate relation of man to God ? If the old mon- 
archy, still in theory a divinely ordained institution, is soon to be 
overthrown, what power shall take its place to enforce obedience 
to the moral law ? Still more : if the old ecclesiastical system, 
with its offerings and its ceremonies centered in the temple at 
Jerusalem, is soon to become inoperative and void through the 
impending fall of the holy city, how shall men any longer wor- 
ship God or receive absolution of their sin ? Even now the 
priests have become untrustworthy as religious leaders (Jer. 14:8), 
and so another link between God and man has been broken. 

Again : now that the sublime function of prophecy, once a 
direct and almost infallible means of communicating the will of 
God to the people, is invaded and debased by the growing horde 
of false prophets, whose baneful influence over the fickle popu- 
lace is tending toward the gravest results, what attitude shall be 
taken henceforth toward prophecy ? In recognizing, as Micah 
and Zephaniah had already done, the fact that every prophecy 
must be tested to prove whether it be true or false, is there not 
implied an admission that will ultimately reduce the influence 
and authority of the true prophet, and make him less and less an 
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intermediary between God and man ? Again : when the careless 
people of Judah seek to lay the responsibility for their sad plight 
on the sins or the blunders of their ancestors, saying, "The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth are set 
on edge" (Jer. 31:29), how shall the prophet correct this 
specious folly ? Under the old conception of the oneness of the 
race, this fatalism would have exceedingly plausible foundation. 
Yet the pernicious half-truth was working havoc with the national 
conscience, or with such remnants of the national conscience as 
had survived the age of Manasseh. 

These were some of the hard questions which the rapid politi- 
cal changes of the last decade of the seventh century pressed 
upon the active mind of Jeremiah. He was not unprepared to 
meet them. Hosea, Amos, and Isaiah had long before laid the 
foundation for an ethical and individualistic reformation of the 
national theology. They had insisted on the emptiness of sacri- 
fices unaccompanied by righteousness ; they had rigorously 
condemned all hypocrisy, and had demanded personal goodness 
as the only sound basis for social prosperity. Therefore it was 
not a long step for Jeremiah to the conclusion that the one 
ultimate reality and necessity of religion is the subjection of the 
individual will in obedience to the divine will. The power and wis- 
dom of Jehovah as shown in the creation and preservation of the 
world, and his absolute justice as displayed in his dealings with 
men and his strict demands of them, are the two ruling ideas of 
the earlier wisdom literature. Here there arises a very interesting 
question as to the extent to which the teaching of the sages 
influenced that of the prophets before the exile. While most of 
the wisdom material found in the Old Testament dates in its pres- 
ent form from post-exilic times, there is sufficient evidence in the 
earlier proverbs, and in many incidental hints in the prophets, to 
prove that for centuries before the exile the sages had been 
quietly guiding the better class of the people into common-sense 
views of practical morality. The whole atmosphere of the book 
of Proverbs is individual and social rather than national. The 
individual owes duties to himself, his neighbor, his God. To the 
performance of them he is urged, not on the ground of his 
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responsibility as an Israelite, a member of the chosen people, a 
unit in the great civic and religious organism which centered at 
Jerusalem in the palace and the temple, but on the ground of his 
responsibility as a man. While the extent to which this wisdom 
element permeated the people and the ranks of the prophets 
previous to Jeremiah's time is still an unsettled point in the his- 
tory of Israel, we cannot err in assigning an important place to 
this influence in the development of Jeremiah's theology. 

Note the converging lines which led to this discovery, or 
rediscovery, of individualism by Jeremiah : the impending poli- 
tical changes ; the approaching end of the Judaic monarchy and 
ritual ; the increasing unreliability of the prophetic and priestly 
leaders ; and, finally and most important, Jeremiah's own medita- 
tion upon the basis of human responsibility, in channels already 
partly marked out by the earlier prophets and sages. The devel- 
opment of Jeremiah's doctrine proceeded rapidly during the 
years of storm and stress that began with the accession of 
Nebuchadnezzar. It was practically complete by the time of the 
first captivity in 597 B. C, as seen in the letter which the 
prophet wrote to the exiles in Babylon (Jer., chap. 29). 

Just what his doctrine was is nowhere better seen than in the 
beautiful words of that epistle, counseling individual repentance 
and obedience as a means of ultimate restoration : " For I know 
the thoughts that I think toward you, saith the Lord, thoughts 
of peace, and not of evil, to give you hope in your latter end. 
And ye shall call upon me, and ye shall go and pray unto me, and I 
will hearken unto you. And ye shall seek me, and find me, when 
ye shall search for me with all your heart. And I will be found 
of you, saith the Lord, and I will turn again your captivity, and 
I will gather you from all the nations, and from all the places 
whither I have driven you, saith the Lord ; and I will bring you 
again unto the place whence I caused you to be carried away 
captive" (Jer. 29: 11-14). That the new attitude toward Jehovah 
differs from the old is explicitly stated in Jer. 31:31-34. In the 
old covenant the law was written on tables of stone and embodied 
in a national and ecclesiastical system, to maintain which sincerely 
and completely was identical with individual virtue. But now a 
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new principle is announced: "This is the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord ; 
I will put my law in their inward parts, and in their heart will I 
write it ; and I will be their God, and they shall be my people : 
and they shall teach no more every man his neighbor, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord ; for they shall all know 
me, from the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith the 
Lord : for I will forgive their iniquity, and their sin will I 
remember no more " (Jer. 31:33, 34) . The people shall not need 
any more to depend upon prophets for their knowledge of divine 
things. "Thus shall ye say everyone to his neighbor, and every- 
one to his brother, What hath the Lord answered ? and, What 
hath the Lord spoken ? And the burden of the Lord shall ye 
mention no more : for every man's own word shall be his burden " 
(Jer. 23:35, 36a). 

This newly emphasized truth gave to Jeremiah a new tender- 
ness and a new courage. With the strong natural affections of 
a Hosea, and equal personal afflictions, he combined this new 
thought of the individual responsibility of each man to God, 
and, if we may so speak, of God to each man. So it was that 
he became an earnest preacher of the divine fatherhood. In such 
passages as Jer. 31 : 1-20 and 32 : 36-44 there breathes a yearn- 
ing for the lost, an apprehension of divine grace which should 
put to shame those superficial readers who speak of Jeremiah as a 
scolding prophet. And in his pathetic insistency on the cer- 
tainty of the final return of some remnant of Judah, maintained 
even in the dark days of his cheerless old age at Tahpanhes 
(Jer. 44:28), there is an optimism that brightens the most 
somber page of his life-history. 

II. EZEKIEL. 

Ezekiel began his prophetic career as Jeremiah's was 
approaching its close. Taken captive to Babylon by Nebu- 
chadnezzar in 597 B. C. with the leading men of the nation and 
the best class of its citizens, he was called after five years' 
waiting to the post of a watchman, to warn the people of Judah. 
For six years he strove in vain to awaken those who remained in 
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Jerusalem to a sense of their desperate peril, and those who were 
with him in the Jewish colony on the Chebar to a realization of the 
sweeping changes in their individual and social ideals which the 
captivity had made necessary. Then came the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the advent of a new lot of captives. Henceforth 
his prophecy becomes less and less practical, less applicable to 
the immediate circumstances of the exile, and more completely 
ideal. It is in the earlier part of his book that we must seek 
for his version of the doctrine of individualism ; in the latter 
part, the product of his later years, we shall find his own 
extension of that doctrine into a solidarity, a new and higher 
nationalism, which, though still but a dream, was a dream that 
influenced all subsequent Jewish thought. 

The eighteenth chapter is, of course, the classic passage for 
the study of Ezekiel's ethics. He takes the proverb about the 
sour grapes which Jeremiah had found current years before, and 
declares, in much greater detail than Jeremiah, the falsity, parti- 
cular and general, of the principle embodied therein. "All souls 
are mine," he proclaims as the word of Jehovah. "As the soul 
of the father, so also the soul of the son is mine ; the soul that 
sinneth, it shall die." No man shall die for the sins of his 
father, nor live because of his father's righteousness. This 
principle makes possible repentance and forgiveness. The Lord 
has no pleasure in the death of the wicked. "Therefore I will 
judge you, O house of Israel, everyone according to his ways, 
saith the Lord God. Return ye, and turn yourselves from all 
your transgressions ; so iniquity shall not be your ruin" (Ezek. 
18:30). Here is Jeremiah's doctrine expanded and strengthened. 
It is, of course, a familiar fact that Ezekiel's debt to Jeremiah 
was a large one. The younger prophet undoubtedly sat at the 
feet of the elder and prepared himself to carry on into a new 
generation and a foreign land those great truths which had been 
won by bitter sorrow and affliction in the last years of old Jeru- 
salem. 

But Ezekiel was a priest. Unlike Jeremiah, his mind could 
not long rest content with a mere affirmation of the personal 
relation of each individual to God. If the old basis of association 
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for all members of the nation, namely, the ceremonial and 
governmental functions, had been swept away by the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the deportation of the Jews to a foreign 
land, some new basis for a new fellowship must be found. It is 
a striking proof of the intensely local character of the Hebrew 
cult during preceding centuries that even prophets so broad in 
their vision as Jeremiah and Ezekiel never thought of the pos- 
sibility of founding a new sanctuary in the land of captivity. 
The whole inheritance of the past made such a thought impos- 
sible. Therefore it was with the return that Ezekiel associated 
his visions of a new state, ruled by a prince as the vicegerent 
of Jehovah, but in reality almost democratic in its internal 
administration, and thoroughly so in its social organization. 
The tribes are to dwell together in peace and harmony — not 
Judah alone, but the whole twelve — with allotments as impartial 
as might be, except that the Levites shall have the most desir- 
able portion, as befits the predominantly ecclesiastical character 
of the state. Of the underlying principles of Ezekiel's system 
Professor C. F. Kent says : ' 

" Profiting by the experience of the past, and following the 
tendency toward greater ceremonialism, which found expression 
in Deuteronomy and the reformation of Josiah, Ezekiel outlined 
for the restored state a plan calculated to correct the imperfec- 
tions of the earlier system, and to impress by form and ceremony 
the great truths which he deemed essential. Naturally it was 
in general modeled after the pre-exilic Hebrew kingdom and 
temple, with which he was so familiar ; but his fertile mind sug- 
gested much that was entirely new, and not a little that proved 
impractical in the presence of actual facts. His purpose, how- 
ever, is evident. By detailed regulations he aimed to close all 
the gaps in the law of Deuteronomy whereby the old heathen- 
ism had found admission, and to surround the members of the 
restored community with influences which would insure their 
perfect development." 

In Ezekiel's program for the new Israel we can trace a con- 
nection with his doctrine of individualism, and therefore with 

M History of the Jewish People, p. 54. 
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Jeremiah's teaching. The bond is this : as all men must, in one 
aspect, stand separate and alone in the sight of God, so also 
in the service of God do they become once more a brotherhood, 
a great family, a spiritual state. The old spiritual unity of the 
nation had been an artificial, theoretical, and incomplete unity, 
because it was based on a national ceremonial system which had 
ever been but half-heartedly maintained, and often disgracefully 
belied by the outstanding wickedness of the people. The new 
unity, as ideally conceived by Ezekiel, was to consist in a true 
and inward harmony of holy desires centering upon Jehovah. 
Thus we have the sequence of Jeremiah's premise, the comple- 
ment of his great discovery, the germ of the New Testament 
doctrine of the kingdom of God. 

Of course, it was not wholly due to Ezekiel's individual bent 
of mind that his picture of the future Israel took so highly an 
ecclesiastical form. Many forces were rising in his time, which 
later in the exile and after the exile brought the priestly element 
to the supreme place in the national life. Under other circum- 
stances, notwithstanding the Semitic predilection for ceremony and 
ritual, Jeremiah's doctrine of individualism, and his principle of 
the subordination of form to spirit, might perhaps have resulted 
in a Jewish rationalism as early as the exile. In the absence of 
the temple service and sacrificial system there might have been 
developed an ethical monotheism devoid of ritual. So far as 
Jeremiah's utterances indicate, he would have postponed all 
elaborate externalism in worship to the restoration, leaving the 
nation during the interim dependent upon private devotion to 
sustain the religious life. But Ezekiel was, after all, more of a 
priest than a prophet, and he entered with enthusiasm on the 
work of providing an outline system to take the place tem- 
porarily of the suspended temple service. The increasing observ- 
ance of the sabbath, the practice of fasting, and the origin of 
the synagogue, not to speak of literary monuments, are endur- 
ing relics of the priestly activity during the exile which Ezekiel 
encouraged and zealously supported. Thus he was among the 
first to build the foundations of that vast structure known as 
Judaism ; a structure which in theory should have been the 
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purest theocracy that ever mortal mind conceived, but which the 
weakness, the inordinate ambition, and the deficient spirituality 
of the post-exilic Jews made into a hiding-place for hypocrites 
and a prison for the bond-slaves of tradition. There were years, 
during the rule of the few good men who held the high-priest- 
hood in the Greek and Maccabean periods, when Ezekiel's dream 
of Jewish solidarity came somewhere near realization. But for 
the rest, his prophecy of a united church and state, coexistent 
with an almost democratic and socialistic government, remains 
unfulfilled. A magnificent dream it is ; one that must always 
thrill the Christian citizen with high ambitions for his country, 
and must rouse in him the hope that some day, though there be 
no vital union of church and state, the Spirit of God may so fill 
those who make up the state that he, too, may give to his father- 
land a new name, Jehovah-shammah, " The Lord is there." 

There is one more outcome of Ezekiel's doctrine of soli- 
darity that should not be passed over. Since every man is respon- 
sible to God for his own deeds, and since all men are bound 
together by this common bond linking them to God and to a 
holy life, the strong must help the weak. Hence the figure of 
the shepherds and the doctrine of pastoral care in chap. 34. 
This, after all, is the element in Ezekiel's teaching that comes 
nearest to the New Testament gospel, and so to our own needs. 
It must be that our Savior meditated long and deeply upon that 
chapter before he entered upon his shepherding ministry and pro- 
claimed himself the ideal shepherd. Surely there is a note here 
that rings very clear in our own ears as we theorize of the social 
organism and its functions ; a humanizing sentiment that turns our 
thoughts from abstractions and analyses to the plain duties of 
mankind toward one another. For Ezekiel, while he speaks here 
chiefly of the divine shepherd who shall repair the grievous 
wrongs of faithless human shepherds and gather again the scat- 
tered sheep lost in the wilderness, impresses also the duty of 
shepherding upon all those who are charged with the divine mis- 
sion of bearing up the weak and guiding the wayward into the 
paths of peace. 

The prophet at the beginning of his career (Ezek. 3 : 16-21) 
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called himself a watchman. He felt his mission then to be one of 
warning ; to stand upon a tower and shout directions to travelers 
below. If then they strayed into the wrong road, his conscience 
was free. But years brought a deeper experience and a heavier 
burden. He is now a shepherd. He stands upon no tower and 
shouts no warning, but instead goes forth into untrodden ways to 
seek and to find that which is lost. Of these two types of social 
responsibility, the exhorting type and the rescuing type, it is not 
hard to decide which is the more Christian and the more effectual. 



